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One of the major activities of the Urban Literacy 
Network (ULN) is a grants program aimed at supporting cooperative, 
collaborative approaches to developing resources and support systems 
for literacy in urban areas. Eleven grants were awarded in 1987-1988 
in the following urban areas: Boston; Chicago; Denver; El Paso; 
Houston; Nashville; Oklahoma City; St. Louis; San Diego; Tucson; and 
Washington, D.C. The ULN grants program offered cin important 
opportunity to contribute to the knowledge base about the nature of 
the urban literacy context, particularly with regard to the value of 
cooperative ' and collaborative approaches to developing resources and 
sustaining support over time. The delivery system of programs and 
services addressing the need of nonliterate adults was found to be 
particularly diverse and fractionalized in urban areas. The funders 
of these programs were similarly diverse. They included many public 
agencies at all levels of government, corporations, philanthropic 
organizations, and individuals with widely ranging motives. 
Illiteracy was found to be an invisible handicap affecting adults of 
all classes, ethnic groups, and ages. Literacy was discovered to be a 
complex political issue, with many of its aspects being hotly debated 
at certain times and carefully sidestepped at others. (Hailf of this 
report is devoted to summaries of ULN grant projects in the 11 cities 
that received grants in 1987-1988.) (MN) 
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HbB past decade has witnessed an e}q)lo6ion of interest in and awaraiess about the 
serious problem of illiteracy in America and its oonsequQX«s» Ihou^ the 
literacy jtoblem and the field that has grown to address it are far from new, a 
rwittoer of diverse forces have converged to focus increased attention and 
rescuroes aimed at reducing the disturbingly large population of adults vAio lack 
basic litersKT^ sl^^ 

Iftidi of this attention has focused on the special problems and characteristics of 
large urban areas. Ihese contexts of hi^ population density and myriad related 
social, economic^ cultural, and political factors seem to pose xsiigube and 
confounding obstacles to reducing the illiteracy rate, vihile at the same time 
containing a broader arre^ of the conditions and resources essartial to success. 
Ihe enphasis of the IMxm literacy Network on these environments reflects an 
appreciation of the need to viev iirban areas as unique contexts, to learn about 
the farces and factors that influence literacy efforts in tiiem, and to provide 
ddrect assistance to those \Ao are attaspting to address the idiosyncratic 
ciiallenges and opp or tunities they contain. 

A major activity of che Urban Literacy Network was a grants program aimed at 
supporting cooperative, oollaboratrye 2^:proa£hes to developing resources and 
support systains for literacy in vQ±an areas. Eleven grants were awarded in 1987- 
88 to grot?3s in the following iirban areas: Boston, Chicago, Dewer, El Paso, 
Houston, Nashville, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, San Diego, Ttxson, and netropolitan 
Hashington, D.C. 

Bib grants program of the Urban Literacy Network offered an important c^jportunity 
to contribute to the Joicwledge base about the nature of the urban literacy 
context, particularly with remand to the valine of cooperative and collaborative 
ap pcp ac h es to dev&Loping resources and sustaining s m y orL over time. lb ?¥Mr es s 
this goal> the UEN Policy and Planning Board sponsored an evalxjation of the 
Network, one ccoponent of \*iich focused on the grants p rogr am and the viability 
of the coc^)erative efforts it si?p3rted. The evaluaticxi was conducted by the 
Center for Resource ManageaQ«it, Inc. (C3M) of South Hanpton, New Haiipshire, under 
the direction of Marttia Williams. 

Ihe evaluation process and findings helped to develop and affi m many insi^its, 
and this p^per presents a brief surmnary cf the iiajor themes that emerged. 
Descriptions of the eleven grant projects are ^spended. 
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Many of the iiisights gained and af f iraed about cooperative approaches to literacy 
in urban areas apply equally well to non-urban areas. However, the proliferation 
and intensity of a nunber of oonbactual factors seeai to be accentuated in large 
cities. Among the contextual factors noted as significantly influencing how the 
literacy issue can and louist be approached are: 

Olivary- Of iJiteragy ffegylffBg Ihe delivery system of programs and services 
that adkess the needs of ixn-literate adults is diverse and firactionalized, 
partioilarly in urban areas. Service p rograms are operated by a vdde range of 
organizations, inciiiding ccnnunity-based organizations, aSult basic education 
agencies, colleges and universities, libraries, volimteer organizations, 
diKSxhes, and ooarporaticns. Biese diverse providers utilize a wide range of 
gg^ y oac ft es and methods for recruiting, assessing, instructing, and si?:portiDg 
program participants. 

The Wurlprs of Litegacy PrnrpTg ffCTYl^fflff Ihe funders of literacy prograxtB 
and. services r^iresent the broad range of stakdiolders vath a vested interest in 
literacy. Th^ include many public agaicies at the local, state, and federal 
levels; corporations; foundations and other philanthropic organizations? and 
individuals. 

Ttie Mntn-ueg of A nuiober of motives stimulate the investment and 

involvesnent in literacy within dense population centers. In scanae urban areas, 
labor shortages fuel interest in the prdblon of illiteracy, since it is a major 
iii|)ediment to productivity and cocpetitiveness. In less eocxwnically vital urban 
areas, oonoeoms about the hi^ cost of the oonsequaices of illiteracy tend to 
motivate tiie involveoaent of various oorstituencies, vto recognize that the costs 
of welfare, crime, incarceration, and horoelessness are ama>g the social and 
eoonoodc posts of illiteracy. Still others are motivated by a value orientation 
tcwso^d basic literacy skills as a fundamental ri^ and a prerequisite to a 
meaningful and satisfying life. 

TW> PnpiiaHm <jf rnitfiTiftff ^tllt? Illiteracy is an invisible handle^ that 
affects individuals of all classes, ethnic groi^js, and ages. Mamy tOk) lack basic 
literacy skills are confined to dironic ixneaoDployment (or uncaerecployment) and 
poverty. Illiterate adults are heavily concentrated in larban areas, and th^ 
r^sresent enormous diversity in background, native language, and readiness and 
motivation to participate successfully in learning c^jportunities. 

TH» Pgliti^ fflf Tiitfimry Literacy is a conplex political issue, aspects of 
^ch are hotly debated at times and carefully sidestepped at others. One 
political issue centers around cocpeting pu.jorlties of literacy and educational 
reform. Another political issue surrour^fe the different strategies and 
e^^iroaches jpursued by varipijs groips. For e» tinple, seme initiatives, such as the 
EEJOS canipaign, stress public awareness as a major strategy. Other initiatives 
stnt^ the ijnpartanoe of building the response and service capacity of the 
delivery i^^stem prior to molulizing public action and danand. These approaches 
bften conflict witti each oU)er in (^functional ways that mask the need for both 
and the importance of an integrated ^sproadi. 
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Finally, a nurter of political issues affecting seme policy and resource 
allocation decisions are under the surface and rarely acknowledged. The threat 
of an enfranchised lower class, newly eqiiipped vath the skills needed to vote, no 
doubt has constrained the vigor of seme for addressing the problem. Equally 
constraining has be«i the attitude that it is the individual's responsibility— 
not society's — to see that basic needs are met. 
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Bie Ui±an Literacy Network's grants p royicmi was grounded in several fundamental 
assunptions regarding urban literacy contexts and the most effective approaches 
for e)q)anding the involvement, cotinitment, and si?2fx>rt of the many stakeholders 
on whom success d^)ends. Ihese assunptions were • strongly affirmed throu^ the 
e>q)eri«ioe of the tixvt elevai grant* projects. Ihey are: 

1) that effective and sufficient literacy services for adults in the urban 
area is the outcome that all literacy progr am s are working toward; 

2) that to meet this outcome, there are issues that are of concern to many 
groi:5)s and functions that are needed across programs in an urban area; 
addressing these requires cooperative efforts; 

3) that these issues and functions can fce addressed Joy programs, learners 
and ccciaunity contacts working together as an informal collective or 
traa a centralized organizational base; 

4) that diversity in the literacy field is a "fact of life" — a 
reality that both cooplicates and enhances the field, but an 
enduring reality nevertheless; 

5) that diverse delivery systeoas that capitalize on the broad range 
of motives, conte>cts, resources, and approaches hold the greatest 
promise for meeting the diverse needs aixi circumstances of adult 
learners; 



6) that the task of starting new ?:;ervice delivery p rogr a ms and 
strengthening existing p rogi'aius depends on mobilizing long term 
resource investments from multiple sources; 

7) that cooperation among the diverse stakeholders ~ policy makers, 
funders, providers, and consumers ~ is essaitial to developing 
and sustaining the resources necessary to meet the needs of adult 
3,eamers cost effectively; 

8) that the type of cooperaticxi needed is difficult and time 
consuming to establish and maintcdn — it regiiires focused 
attention from a credible and effective source to overocme 
conflicts and deal with ccatplex forces; and 

9) that urban areas face unique challenges in their efforts to 
establish and maintain coc^)erative literacy efforts. 
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Ihe grant projects fewjed nary fQnnidata.e challenges in focusing the energies o£ 
many diverse stakdplusacs toward a set of objectives for the first year of UIN 
funding. Much was leiarr»ed alxut the eleven areas in particular and about the 
factors ttot influence po^^ Qiese are suranarized below. 

atTRt-yihhial rtlff^wiannA^ «»>rigf;^ glgym ar eais trier to TBQeiviiity UTM 

*^"^1iyf firing start-up. ihe eleven pacbjects undersoore the reality that 
diversity ttoly is the doininant characteristic of the literacy field, 
particularly in the dcntext of the large urban areas. Thouc^ in only one case 
was there ia well--<tevelpped coalition, some type of network, oodrdinatirg bo^, or 
coalit:ion existed in jail but one uriaah area. m ail caises, the need for 
coordination through a fonnal and ongoing structure was recognized by a least a 
core gccup of literacy leaders prior to recei^^ng the grant emnoiaioanent. 
mdeed, the focus of the funding and the requirements for selection virtually 
guaranteed that applicatiois, would be limited to those areas vAiere the value of 
cooperation was reasonably weU-established. Nevertheless, the eleven areas 
r^jcesent a range frcin a s tr oi^, mandated and funded coalition with Widespread 
suHXJtt to an iii()otent netwoxjc involving few constituencies. 

Project Literacy US the "PUIS" ceppaign Censored by ABG and PBS to eaqahd 
awareness of the inportance of literacy and the availability of services- 
played various roles in the initiative to pursue um funding and in early stages 
of the cooperative effort, in several cases, the PLUS Task Force became the 
fledgling coalition that pursued UIN funding. In dtheac cases, PUIS was 
peripheral to the effort; in one case it: had been a negative inf luawe due to the 
lack of qoordinata.on between those involved in PEUS and the providers, viiere 
demand for services and the simply of voltmteers had been stimulated by PUJS with 
insufficient response capability criaatied. 

m Many urfagn areas, tiie offiartmitv to otfain mw ftmfilnrf heTpBd tr> f ocus and 
fcgoaden an fiarifftiT P netwoi* nr fTmlitl^ In this sense, the rather rigorous 
requirements of the grant applicata.on helped to strengthen local efforts to build 
a collaborative structure and served to reinforce the ^pxpriateness of that 
effort:, m nary of the urban areas, the primary motivaticai for pursuing um 
funding was based on the desire to create stronger local cpordinata.ai, most often 
by funding staff work associated with needs assessment, creating a coordinating 
organizata.on and structaare, and developing ccmnitments; this motivation appears 
to have been totally genuine, despite the grants program's obvious eaophasis ai 
coordination. 

In several cases, the type of needs assessment called for in the grant 
^licata.on got addildLonal stak^lders involved in systematically examining 
their ccnmunita.es from many perspectives — such as needs, resources, approaches, 
structures, and leadership. 

The start-iin exnpripnnps «nd pvoluticn of the eleven qranbees aT» pnr^ fffmiiay 
Iftm diffSTBTt To varying degrees, project directors struggled to 
lori5-«tandixig and sciriRtimes intaractable cx3nflic±s ova: approacii, turf, and power. 
Ihose v*p were well established In the literacy, business, and gaverrmsnt 
ocM w unities ~ or at least; seine oonbination of these ~ had an easier tine 
building credibility for the effort and securing the invblveDoent and investment 
of key stak^lders in the process. Trust rfflwined a major issue in many areas; 
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the CTOdlMiity, diligence, perceived neutrality, and skillfulness of the project 
•directqar^were significant factors in oviercaning thisse start-i^ issues. 



■BPB aarlffllT tftm inf^^»*i^Y m all cases, project directors 

resetted fiiistratiai with the pace of «xx«i>iishniaits — the process took far 
longer, weus iaore fragile, and to some extent less suocessf ul than they had 
eoiticipated. On^ of the major challenges was to define a mission and set <^ 
goals tiiat were both maehihgful and >ddely ao6^>table. Another ma jor task was to 
develop procediires emd honns for making decisions and ccnnunicating with meni^ 
Finally, the isswes of iBa*ership and continuity of participation bogg^ down 
several; grot^is as they tried to move forward on objectives and action jxLansi 

ftwm majae^ value of many daoperahivB efforts wer e eiianaBd by theiy 
rimlltv tn define a "nicfae" in m-grwcy cdr±ea±. Several of the projects 
"simk their teetiti into" activities that proved helpful in forging collaborative 
relationshiijfs- fdr the long term and in building a widesp^ad sense of the value 
of tte cooperative- ^fort. m addition, certain activities sieen to fill 
iafxjrtant gj^B in the literacy system in ways that allow the cooperative effort 
to establish a "niche" in the broader context. Activities such as connunity 
heeds assessneht, the devslopnent of a hotline, resocDxs development, creating 
directories and otherwise ehhahcing information sharing, all seemedi sufficiently 
valuable and non-threatening activities for the fledgling cooperative effort. 

ar^wirhflB *n -n^^rmt* ^iqvftlffTnmt^ ItHt qiMBigtf^ MOTB than Migy — huflnn 
r«CMroeB/swsfeM <lRWlfl^^ etc. — had '^ ast cfaanoe 

of frtilfving PBsults nrA yniiAinq t yrjfl g ^— Hii^.j <ave clear focus of the 
grants program is resoiuce developnait, broadly defined, m most cases,, this was 
an activily that local cnhstituencies could get b^iind, with some important 
caveats. First, rescuroe developsient had -to be e^sproaciied systematically, with 
carefully established goals, sound strategies, coraaunication systems, and 
mectoanisns for changing plans if necessary. Uiose that did not ^pnoach resource 
development systematically quickly triggered the concerns of constituents 
(particularly providers) that, the cooperative effort would be a cojcpetitor or 
gatekeeper for funds for their progr a ms. 

Pm-^sfcg thah wra ahla tin ^IfTft fj ii'*=«iril, piTmift fmCfffj^ ?nd ncn- 

Itoegtehiiicr set of tanaiMfi activi ties, and iK ^miir^ iiwblve and infogn Imy 
staMmldRTB pnr»id to waatfaer th e aaiy startr^ obsfcae l f ff Ift f y f f^Tfi All of 
tfcs projecte m^ fairly substaittial adjustments ih the scope and nature of what 
they ptxjppsed, most often because tte initi^ plans were overly anbitious given 
the resources available and tte need for extensive nurturing of key 
relationships. Those that remained focused on a clear — emd shared — mission, 
involved k^ people, and sensitively but aggressiveJ.y pursue their goals 
succeeded in estaMisd^^ and ending structure. ' 

HiRTB BPm to be BP 'Haeneric" «3del ttyit 1b rfflewant to al l urban areas . Ihere 
seems to be no "ideal? or generic model, or set of nodels, that are widely 
e^liceiile to diverse urban areas. Odntextual factors history; politics, 
people, organizatioral relationships^ pcioriti(3S> etc. -r will likely be 
sufficiently idipsi^Tbratic as to defy direct acaoption of a model developed in one 
xtrban aiea to another. Instead of seeidiing for s»ich a model, attention can be 
usefully fbcuised on ia^deistaaidihg the factors, conditions, and strate^es that 
meet the goals of optdram cooperation, broad and enduring investment, extensive 
oqnDDunity aft»r^^ widespread si^iport, and e^pxsprLa-te functiions. 




t3Wt tWVff t?ffiai Clmififltil nnd aff Inwi^ gygr 13 )e cxaurse of the 

. ^l i C i ffant an d qiliriTw <yii(l P P06ts to tte wade of nrt»n 

l i teracy UrtWOriS and tllB iPVRl^CT ^qlLflf cooperatin e igfam literacy efforts - A 
nunber of ixoplicit values have guided the design and direction of the Nfetyraric 
since its inc^)ticn. Ihese values have been clarified over time and were 
strongly af finned through the evalxiatioi. Ihey include: 

-r Ohe desirahili-ty of a diverse delivery j^stem for literacy at the 
local, state, and national levels; 

The value of cooperation, collabaration, and ooranunication around 
ooirinon goals and shared agendas, using a variety of structures and 
aiproaciies e^^jropriate to the context and level of develqproent of 
the larger literacy systan; 

The fundamaital iaportance of strong connections to, participatic»i 
fcy, and influence of learners eind practitioners; 

A conmitmait to overall resource development and broad investment 
in the goal of universed literacy; and 

A ccranitinent to program quality, accountability, and iitpact. 



Based on the ^Ciqpesriertce of these first eleven projarts, a clearer cxxicept of 
cooperation arid collaboration is emerging, with the following eleannents: 

diverse grcxps with a core of c c tiuuun interests that come together 
to advance those particular interests? 

a structure that permits diverse groins to speak and act with one 
voice v4iile retaining their distinct and scraetiioes opposing goals 
and positions on other ixatters; 

a "culture" or set of nooas characterized by respect, honesty, 
imxtual benefit, ccninxmise, and equal status of all? manipulation, 
deceit, and misrepresentation are actively rejected by all 
menobers; 

leadership that is geared toward being inclusive rather than 
exclusive, facilitating and enabling rather than controlling, and 
that models and enforces key norms in a way that helps others 
learn; 

a clear structure and operational guidelines (bylaws, agreements, 
etc.) to guide ongoing activities; 

specific functions and action plans that are cdierent, concrete, 
and actionable; 

the absence of competition for funds, attention, prominence, etc. 
between the coalition and its members or constituents; 

a focus Oh overall resource develqpment that extends beyond 
rcdsing funds to developing a broad and enduring foundation of 
investment and commitment; 

e}q)licit core values of universal literacy and full access to 
services by all who need than; 

involvement, support, and endorsement of hi^ level gov^OTaent 
officials and other community leaders; and 

extensive coranunicatiai with mentoership around activities, 
successes, needs, activities of members, and what's going on in 
other ccmnurdties. 
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Tnitlatnrs of QocperaLive Effortg Qx^pemtive literacy efforts have been 
initiated by a wide range of organizations and individuals. These include: 

PIUS T&sk Force City or County Office 

Mayors Office County Coiritdssioner 

Gro:?) of Providus city Council 

Corporation United Way 

Fcxindaticn Public Library 

Newspaper School District 

Conwunily College Individual 

Connunily Agency 

Tpflflprwhip ^^yriiiff find Approadies. ihe sensitivity and ccnpetence of leaders of 
cooperative efforts is, not surprisingly, a major factor influencing success and 
long term viability. During a session to discuss preliinmary evaliiation findings 
at the Jlme meeting of project directors, a list of required tasks and 
oorapetencies of directors of oooperatd.ve urban literacy efforts was generated. 
Biis list, shown belcw, clearly suggests that such efforts require hi^y 
e)q)erienoed and talented individuals, particularly at the begiimir^. To some 
exteant, these tasks and requirements can ,be fulfilled by a good board or 
coordinating council, if one alreacfy exists. PeiAap the most demanding set of 
skills, however, are those related to establishing suui a group if none exists. 

Creativity, perspective, confidence,, sense of humor 

System analysis; understanding the ooitplex array of factors that 
ooitpcrise the broad literacy, human service, political, aixi economic 
context 

Needs assessment and planning 

Designing appropriatre structures and organizational arrangements 
Forging effective relationships with diverse individuals and groups 
Translating inf ormatiicai across diverse ccartexts and perspectives 
Facilitatiing meetings with hi^ st:akes agendas and ooaocplex d/namics 
Identifying, developing, and implementing core functions 
Resource development 

Ccxif lict resoliition and ocaisensus building 
Develc^ing and maintaining a, clear vision 
Creating an identity; public relations 
Evaluating, monitoring, and administering grants 
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a variety of functicxis to address needs 
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can engpage 
ihcliide: 

Cleaxdh^^^ Library, 

Rescfiorce 
Oonauhi^; Assessment 
Gqnsultatlqi to: 
Progrs u n s 
Seryi<»:A^^ 
^ .Bi^inessess 
^ G'TViminn^ Agencies 
donferenoes 

Cbordijali Senace Delivery 

'S^stenis 
Data Oollec±ioh/ 

Data Baj^^ttanagrasQsent 
Deanbnstrati 

DeveLo|»^^ of i^itictional 

ItesburoBs 
De^dpaertt: of Prt)g]^ Resources 
Develppi^^ of Programs 
Direcbocy of Serv^ Available 
Evaluations 



OcMperative efforts 
i;i the xirban area. These 



Fund Developn^ 

Find Raising 

Iiif cdnatioh and Referral 

Newsletter 

Planning 

Policy Analysis 

Practiticner Si^:|x^ 

Prbcpiam Leada^ Sigpart 

Public RelatioRs 

Res^rch 

Student Outreach 

Student inteOce and Referral 

Student bon^^ 

Student S't^^pprt Groi^ 
Systans f or A^^ :^ 

Studert .1^^ 
Technics^ Ai^is^^ 
Trgdning PiJbgr ^ 

Fcaninis/Se^^ for Programs 

Leaders > Practitioners and 

Policy I^Qcers . 
Volunteer Recriiitment 

C&rgahizaticnal autonony was 



cited by inost project directors as an absolute must in developing cooperative 
efforts. Several aspect of aufcchony were identified. Fiinst, organizational 
affiliation energed as ah iiiiwrtga^ ponsideration. Mani* felt that the best 
arrangeanent vas to be fanned as a totally separate legal entity as a 501(c) (3) 
orgaxiizatich, thus able to receive and allocate funds independently vMle being 
accountable to a board. Ih some ^"ases/ the 56i(c)(3) \ias housed in an existing 
organization. ' )othpr option that fits toe reality of sorae was c^)erating as a 
separate enti.^ ydthii* another^ or^nization, using a s^»rate^ broadly 
representativie boMx^ or; ccraodttee to nake funi^ng decisions, etc. In short, 
structural options PaT!^^ vanous cooperative efforts include: 

No for aal stinicture 
] iMikxijT*^^ i:>fepgtident witii fcy-laws and officers 

* lixorixaratedV^ 
] HptKsed in tte 

^ HocBed in the Ooiinty offices 

* Partoership Wilii ndnrliteracy connuriity non-profits 
] Odpounity ncn-^srbfit acts ab fiscal agent 

Literacy pbwider non-profit acts as fiscal agent 



In adUitioh to the ofrgaiuzational .st^ of the organization, othsr vii^jects of 
wkoca^ noted were, neutiralily and cryriibility^ Ihe t^pe of rqpresencation on 
the pocwJinatihg body^ or board of directors, is extraaely inportant in this 
regwd; decisim nakers must be rqoresentative of all key stak^ldecs and 
oonstita^^ and must be able to function with the best interests of the 
canuhit^ ~ not t^eir own ccnstituen^ or organization ~ i^pennost in their 
nihcJSi Hsni^is must be credible within their own constituency and trusted by 
their oblleagues in the oqcjperative effort. 

Each of^ -Qiese aspect of autonocy and credibility are seai as directly 
influencdng tiie effort's viability over tiiue and the degree to JiAdcii it beccraes 
suooesbfifljLy integr ate d "into the overall literacy systaa and context in a 
cGn()lemEntary fai^qn. 

Menbership qptdcns: 

Fee or non-fee 

* Providers only or non-^sroviciers only or providers and non-providers 



T^pes of Organizations or individuals 
] LDcad Education Agency 
Eoundatidn 

* Busuiess/Endustry 
CdrjpoLation 
OcBumity Based OQ^^ 

] Adult Basic Education ^ 

* Oonounity Cblleg^ 

* Private Industry CJouncil 
^ JlPh Itopgram 

Social Services Agency 
Iteadiers Alliance 

* RSVP Program 



that can be menbe rs : 
; Civic Groups 
Criminal justice Systaa 
Students 

Public Administrators 

Oplleges/Dhiversities 

Lawyers 
] Uhibed Kay 

Local If&aspaper 
] Mayor's Office 

City Council 

Oonrnunity Leader 

Local Television or Radio Station 
Volunteer Progr am 
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Ibe lA±an Idteracy Network was designed and functioned as a support systan for 
tiie local utban cooperative efforts; thosie it ^nisored tinou^ the grants 
program, and others* A laey question, then, is >^iether or not the success and 
viability of iirben oboperative efforts are enhanoed ty such a network, and, if 
so, lY %tett^)ecxLf ic activitl 

Eyaduation findings strongly suggest that several of the IHN's si^^port 
eK±iyities, and the very eocLstenoe of the Network itself, played a cnrucdal role 
in ti^eir ability to launch and sustain an effective cooperative ef lor b and to 
achieve specific results* Of particular iiofxsrtanoe to the grantae pro jects were 
tbB national confjerence, technical assistemce and training, and tl^e newsletter* 
ih genearal, tiiose support €ctivities that r^Hresented the most intensive 
opportunities for substantive smd si^portive direct contact with colleagues were 
perceived as laost valueible* 

Hbe natiqial conference was perceived ty Bany as the first national gathering 
tibat focused exdusiv&ly and e}ctensively on cooperation and collaboration in 
urban areas as a primary strategy for addressii^ iUiteracy* Without exc^)tion, 
the conference was described as a h£^ point for participants, due to the 
ccnbinatioh of excellent topics, presenteLS, laterials, networking cpporturiities, 
caisaraderie, and orgsuiization* 

HbB nature of the cccments atxxxt the national conference strong l y point to the 
value and iufxa rt a noe of networidng opp o rt u nities* Since the vAiole cono^ of 
direct s i ^pd rt for the devielofuent and erihanoentent of cooperative urpan literacy 
efforts is new, those involved in such efforts at all levi^ need opportunities 
to share their &qpex±€S}oes and t^t their ideas with others* Objective and 
knowledgeable colleagues are few; a s Lixju g bond has been established among those 
involved in the Networki 

The training provided to project durectcrs at national gatherings and individual 
tecimical assistance to urban cooperative efforts were also cited as extremely 
va3,uable and of hig^ gualil^* Tne UW newsletter, MBSUES", was perceived as a 
useful vehicle for receiving inLOoration on what is going cxi in other parts of 
the country and on resources and developments in the field* P^odically 
receiving "aiis substantive exfA visucd reminder of the national scope of the 
Netwoddc and cooperative urban liters^ effoi±s were valuable to leaders of the 
effort and their coRstitusits as well* 

I]hiversal af f innation was eoqsressed by leaders of cooperative urban efforts about 
the valiie and importance pf a national organization focused on the development 
and strengthening of cooperative literacy efforts in vacban areas* Several 
cxa ane aite d that the presence of the Ifetwqrk lent a great deal of credibility to 
the^ were trying to do, and that the grants p rogr a m, along with the overall 
existence of the Network, xaid e rscored the value and importance of cooperation and 
ocDnunication* 

Ihe esqperience of the first year of the U!i±an Literacy Network has produced a 
rather extensive and rich body of kncwledge about cooperative ixrban literacy 
efforts and the structures, activities, axxl leadership needed at t±e national 
iev^ to support them* In addition, the Tmlue and eqpprbpriateness of coopera t ive 
approaches has been strongly affirmed as a key coop .lent of our nation's campaign 
to achieve imvers^ literacy* 
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Rgpoee 

The grant established and staffed iha Bostcxi Adult literacy Fund. Bie purpose of 
88tbe Fund is to ponovide a sechanisni for extensive and sustained fundraising 
podmrilY targeting the private sector; to expand and ^ strengthen adult 
literacy p anDgr a ns in the City of Boston; to CD#te, greater visibility for 
literacy prograoss and increase public awareness of tiie need for s uh j ut L; to serve 
as a poo r dinating entity for estahlifaiing aiid developing fundihg cxxttacts for 
programs; to strengthen liidcages between litobacy p rogr ams axvi the private 
secto r . A; sitetantial pcrticn of tbB funds raised will go toward an enddwioait in 
order to crecrte inich needed financial stability for these programs. Input was 
solicited from thB dirrctors of agencies providing literacy services for the 
develciaeit of 1^ Fundus structure euid funding priorities. 



-Established private sector board which is chaired ty the publisher of ti>e Boston 
dobe, it inclxides bacJdng from inflxiential individuals in Boston, inclxiding the 
Mayor. 

-Est ablish ed a fiind^raising ooninittee that is creating a plan to raise $5 million 
from tte private sector. 

HOieweloped a series of letters of i n troduction to tiie ocninunity v4uch will be 
sent to oarp o rations and foundations. 

-{folding a major ptess conference led ty Mayor in Decesrfcer to kick off the fund 
and create a media blitz. 

HOeyeloping local pn ugL dm and student profiles to be distributed in the 
ocmunil^. 

-Jtecnaiting meambers for the oomaunity advisory council, which will develop 
funding- priorities, establish request for proposal guidelines, and make 
allocation decisions. 



-Mach planning and input fcon the ocranunity is needed from the beginning. Ciis 
has to be input from potential recipients of the Fund as well as potential 
funders. 



Oontact 



Boston Achat Literacy Fund 
Marion Haroney 
241 St. Botolph St. 
Boston la 02115 
617 266-1891 
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This grar± helped to farm the Chicago Literacy Ooordinating carter jAyDse purpose 
is tp su{3part cOid qoordinate the survival and growth of a diverse delivery systan 
for literacy ser\aoes to lew-level (0-6th grade equivalent) adult new readers in 
Chicago. Bie dsriter's goal is to substantially iixrease the quantity and improve 
the qi^ly of Uteracy siervioes ttaough: coordination of efforts; tedinical 
assistance and ti^aining of providers; private and public resource development; 
and^ genea^al public awareness activities. 



-Established the Coordinating CSenter which grew in one year to a staff of five 

and a budget; of $216,240. 

-Es faadish ed a^^ covering five counties. 

^-Btegan qenb:^^^ volunteer recruitment and training to assist small ccnraunily 
beused pocb\aders . 

rStarted a private resource development project that connects private 
corpcuraU to ixriaan conmunity based literacy sites - by adopticxi - to provide 
in-^dnd contributions, c o rp o r ate volimt^ers and funcfe. 
-Designed an eduraticnal p rogr am on literacy for the foundation coratr^iiitye 
-Provide staff developaierit and technical assistance on fund raising, progrdm 
planning, and volunteer management fca: 20-25 oocinunity based literacy programs on 
an ongoing basis. 



-Interest in literacy surfaces from a variety of sources, making it very 
difficult to coordinate aixi to ensure quality control. 

-Beginning with nei^lbortioods is an effective first step toward :x)llaboraticxi. 
-Programs often find it difficult to believe that collaboration will financially 
benefit them directly. 



Qaitact 

Chicago Literacy Ooordinating Catter 
Jo^ Raphael 

28 East Jac3cson Blvd. , Suite 1305 
Chicago, XL 60604 
(312) 939-5788 
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IbB purpose of the grant was to sujiport the expansion of the Dejwer Metro 
Literacy Rcbject into the Denver Literacy Coalition. Ihe focus of the Denver 
Metro liter^ Erojecrt: was to enopurage ooc^)eration and shared resource 
developafint, wiiai j^jec^ goals: of raising $100,000 the first year; increasing 
in-kiM donaticsns; incireasijig student ^irbllinent:; arid enhancing and ej^anding 
oooniination and docperatidn among all organizations s ug par t ing literacy in the 
Denver area. 



^<]perated stateHwide literacy Hotline; referred lO.OOCH- callers (students and 
wliantoeier^ to training programs from Sept 1986 throu^ June 1988. 
-Published and distributed the first directory of literacy pLbgraiiis in Oolorado, 
Apcll/ igijM. 

^Ricilatateed cooperation among Colorado literacy progr ams ; oo-spcxisored with 
Denviar Metro major ag^je nass ev^^it - Cartoonists Across America. 

rVs^ynked and distjdiuted "RBUJ" business cards to social service agencies in. 
oqoperald wititi Denver Metro FUS. 

•l^^onMced a workshop on d^lexia for p r og r dm directors and volxaiteers tutors, 
S^jteob^ 1988. 

-Ooliaborated on joint fundraising efforts: a) fall 1987 auctiai, b) follow^ 
fuidredsihg le^^ to auction attendees, c) theater evening benefit. 



Learnings 

•^It is difficult to establish coordination of literacy efforts in a state ^*ere 
there is no state funding for literacy. 

-Building a coalition takes WIS of time and patience; turf battles are a 
^prolxLeD. 

rionr-profit Board of Directors most be a "working" Board. The Board must be 
activeiy involved in ftmd-redsing. 
•rFundraising goals Hwst be irealistic. 



Oontacb 

Kathryn Curran and Virginia Hannmi 
Denver Metro Literacy Project 
doloorado Literacy Assistance Center 
625 East letti Avenue' 
Denver, CO 8di203 
(303) 894H355 
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Rirpose 

Ihe grant was used as startHcp money to si^^x^rt administrative staff for 
operation of the El Paso literacy Ctoalition. The CJoalition proootes and si?:ports 
literacy education progr a an s ; instigates anc3/or si^jports action to inprove 
literacy programs; develc^ and influences piA>lic opinion in favor of literacy 
education. Ihe Qoalitiqn. cxiianes a poiiiiKnity-*ased, Qiridied learning 
ensdrinmait, an intergeneratlonal apgroacii and organized involvement txxm local 
CGimihity oorganization, parents, educators and businesses to form a three- 
pronged assault ai illiteracy. 



•Established the El Paso literacy Coalition vdth a dues-^ying merttoership of 
business, agencies and individuals. 

-Oonipiled a list of funding sources and local foundations for use and reference 
by lodai Hter^cy prpsd 

-Ocjntracted for services of grant writer ^ prepared and sent out 28 proposals 
to naticrai and regional foundations. 

-Supported tiie I^so Del Lit^»2y Council (one of the oldest programs in the 

city), by gi^mig them a c cess to the grant writer to raise funds, thus oiabling 
tlim to keep thei^ 

-i^poisared a Corporate l^iellirig Bee v*uc4i raised funds for the Paso Del Norte 
literacy Council. 

•Erovdded cd^tsai sqpport for the Paso Del Norte literacy Council. 

^feld the PICS Business Breakfast and recognized local businesses that have 

s up p orte d Hteracy for cxxinunity. 

KJbnducted a woricdibp on hi^ school dro p out problem and illiteracy. 
•Surveyed literacy programs to document the p rogr am s^ services and needs. 

TffiflmiTrp 

HDif f iculties in farming a coalition can come because of turf issues. 

•Local programs need the money that results from a Coalition b»jt don't 

necessarily want to sh^ce information, etc. 

-A full time director is even more is^wrtant in a new coalition than originally 
realized. Corammity coalitions need strt^ leadership. 

•Setting \3p administrative systems viien starting a new organization take a lot of 
time. 

•Boeid coDEoitment is a very inportant factor in the Toaker-upj as critical if not 
more critical than any one other factor. 

El Paso Literacy Coalition 
Pat Ayala 
PO 3337 

El Paso TX 79923 
(915) 532-6628 
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Ssaasss 

Ihe ^grant provided- staff to organize and administer the new Houston READ 
Ooranission (formed by merging the READ CJduncil, Houston's literacy coaliticxi, the 
Mayor's Literacy Task Faroe). Oie Ooranissioii has an Advisory Board of service 
providers^ It is est ^l i sh ing the drgahizaticanal framework to coordinate 
lita^cy services city'-wide thrco^ a conputer^^ information aM referral 
service. Ihe grant helped the paaoission toward its goal of raising $1 million 
in private fmds iii 1988 to si^^port local literacy agericd and es^and services 
to: reaich underserved gra^s; s iq yor t itie efforts of current and p^'Tsspective 
literacs^ p^irtneandiip projects and grants 

shoiicsee iiis^^ e^jprc^dies at a dgnonstration center; and improve access 

to literacy services by establishihg neighborhood based centers in each quadrant 
of the city . 



-Established a demonstration technology potter, integrating one on one tutoring 
wii^ ognEUter assisted multimedia curriculum, through a federal contract of 
$235,000. 

-Developed a ccnprdiensive action plan and an affiliation agreement for service 
providers >4iich define roles and responsibilities of OoKinission and ^filiated 
service providers as well as an overall funding policy and a variety of funding 
<?3tions throa^ viiich service providers will obtain siqpport from the Ooranissioi. 

-Raised $700,000 toward $1 million goal from the local private sector. A request 
to ACTIC3N for four VISTA volunteers has also be^ approved. 
-Oonpleted creation of the formal organizational structure from scratch. 
HaevelopBd a major partnership with Houston Chronicle - the President/Publisher 
is chairing the fimdraising drive. 

iTTrmngs 

-Obtaining JTPA funds for literacy projects and then operating a project within 
those constrainte is a major endeavor. 

-Partnership projects with a wide variety of organizations in every sector are 
important* 

-Relatipndiip between hi^^ pcwered coraraunity leaders and service providers must 
be developed. Affiliatibn agreements, definition of service providers and a 
funding policy and options should be clearly laid cut. 

-ISje process of addressing staffing questions, i.e. salary raiiges, job 
descriptions, hiring policies, benefite, eto. to implement a cojiprdiensive plan 
for a large urban area is difficult^ 

-Ohe service providers have to vrark crt hew they will prc^^ent themselves in the 
coBinunity so that the public understands how they are affiliated. 

Houston READ Conmission 
Ba3±ara Kazdan 
600 Travis St. , Suite 1985 
Houston TX 77002 
(713) 228-1801 
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I^S^^SiSSJSS ^ banJ-to-reach housrtolds 

Srtai^SSii based piogtam and ty creatdna airee liew 



•^amshed f ive nri literacy programs. 

and other individuals 
infooaUon sharing aMij^Swridng. 
2;^^S^=^fL^ffi. -^-^W-/ P^t^S^ used ^ social 
-s?^ilS^>i'^,;SLfP^ ^ nei^ibortibdd ptograins. 

satisfecucn as a result ot Earticipaticn fa 



;*^ety of reamtnant aH»xachas for hard-to-read. lo«-incaK adults are 
^Mi^ve ajproacte to secvioe pmvisicn, fundfag and program developnent are 

S '^^'^lgi'Sf clear a vtet tha goals ana objectives 

Sa^^i^^t!^ ^ »^ ttet «>eS' ^ fleriMe. strong 



LEARN^iihvilie 
Kaaren Eranklin 

Oouncil of doraro^ Services 
2012 2ist Ave 
Nashville- % 37212 
(615) 385^2057 
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^canb. funds provided personnel to develop and inpleoaeht the fomation of the 
Metix^iitah Ihe Ooalitioh eu3ts as a resource fdir literacy 

servio^ ;pra\dders to a^^pgrt^ti more/ effectively serving adult learners. 




-Poanwd tiie^ ^ pc»litidfi of pldah^ established the Board, wrote 

aid;^SPcic^?Bd ifooB^ ooraadtfeees an^ Project Director. 

rErepared; of literacy servide providers 

v*ich.;i^ iiddely -iyfe^ tlirou^idut the: oatnuriity . 

-Mee£B<n^^ ioo s^uire^i^ and pi^ eK±ivities. 

H5istxi|x^^ to 400 social wariceris in Oklahona County. 

rdanaof^^ ooo^a^dhe^ in order to establish a resource library for 

:the---Ocialitiqn. 

•^tefe ai dleailri^iouse for qoalitiqh menbers. 

-liferfoed Motqre to develop literaq^ programs for esmployees as wall as 

provide ts^ti^ris; 



-Ooalitioh biiiding is an on-going process; a lot of patience is required. 
-Ohe mte services available the more danand there is for those services. Ihe 
current progKuns need to build their ce^pacity or new providers need to be 
developed. 



LitfiL-acy Coalition of Oklahona County 

Elberta Steinel 

131 Dean A. MoGee Ave. 

aOahcoa d;ty CK 73102 

(405) 235-^)571 
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Grant funds sa^pacted a two part plian for the St. Louis Pms Task Btorce that 
eneJtaed it to; effectively support its nerabership of literacy service 
proyidans and in turn better serve the area's aiMt learners. Futxas plans of 
the ?!ask; F6i)^ incll^ establitoig a local hotline, nuntoer and setting 
^pediirai for handling arid referring calls; oortijiuirig to promote awareness; 
oaganizlng pctiyiders arid establishing a mechanism for direct contact arid/or 
rqpt»sehtati<n^^a^ Board. 



jlOQQHBiLuiHGOtiiS 

T«eld* a= atati-^ forum on literacy for all meniaers of the coitBtunity (tutors, 
s^tuOeintSf legislators) vto discussed their needs and views for a solution. 
<-field; j^^ edl Task IlOKoe m e m be r s on resource developnent. 

-Piiblis h ed regular- resburoe newsletter. 
rfdjxaeA ge^^ the literacy programs. 

- Est^ ished a new board and held meetings. 
H^ipcoved! byrlaws.. 

-Bsrtaulisl^ a sdiedule for technical assistance training. 



IflHTTiirigB, 

-strong and oantinued leadership is extremely iitportant in the 
f onnation of a new organization. 

-Board developnent and organizational issues are a time-ocxTsuming process. 



OOntact 

St. loui^ Gateway to Literacy 
diirley Mosinger 
14 Sadcston Vibods 
sc. Louis K) 63141 
(314) 432-5541 
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The objectives of this grant proposal were designed to meet tf-je goal of 
^i^^ing resources in the form of public and private funds plus in-kind 
oqntaributidiK to expand literacy services throu^wut San Diego Oxmty in support 
of taie gcals of the San Diego Council on Literacy to prcciote awareness; develop 
new. and alternative fimding sources; mdailize, ei^and and coordinate cononunil^ 
resources. 



HJeveldped a five year Resource Developroait Plan to arVfrpss the needs of local 
providers •Uaough raising $3.4 inillion for p rogr ams in the county. - 
-Provide training in grantsmanship/^sroposal writing and researdi for all local 
literacy provdders in/ San Diego County. 

-Built an effective partnership betweoi literac/ prc/viders and coonunity leaders: 
the Sah Diego Council on Literacy is oonposc?. of prominent leaders in the 
oonnunity; the San Diego County Literacy Netwca*: is conpoeed of all current 
service providers as well as pot^itial providers. 
-Acts as technical advisor to the San Diego Council on Literacy. 



-Ccwnunity awareness is needed before resource developnent can be effective. 
-Leadership needs to be broad-based and to have the credibility in the ocranunity 
to do fund raising. 

-Ohere has to .be a prominent comnunity leader involved in order to give the groiqp 
credibility and draw in other key people. Ihis person could be from either the 
public or private sector. 

-An outside person conducting an assessment provides documented information on 
the ootnuhity need and a detsiiled plan and reoot«nendations for use internally and 
with the broader comnunity. • 

-Being part of a national project provides the opportunity for conraunity leaders 
and the literacy providers to be exposed to ideas and practices f rem other urban 
initiatives. 



San Diego Council an Literacy 
Jeff Stafford 

1600 Pacific Highway, Room 335 
San Diego, CA 92101 
(619) 531-5511 
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Riqpose 

Grant furds supported an execaitive director vto helped generate new resources for 
literacy pmgrains and expanded the Coaliticxi's services of infontatiai and 
referral^ networidng and c2)q>ansion of services. 



-Provided a central clearin^iouse of local infontation on literacy ptxxp:u.:>s. 

^>eveloped a directory of adult education service programs. 

-served as a li a iso n with, the AZ Departnent of Education. 

MSenerated new resources by pronoting cotraunity awareness and involve3»ent. 

-Nfelaracked with literacy orcpnizations around the state. 

-Started vrarkplaoe literacy survey of local businesses as to vrtiat iinpact 

illiteracy has on Tocsan worJcforoe. 

•Received local funding for public awareness xtaterials. 

-Wrote grant with Rbna County Mult Education for bringing literacy into the 
workforce. 



-Don't be dependent on just one funder; it's critical to spread out your funding 
base. 

-Instead of director being responsible for day to day activities^ she/he should 
be permitted to focus on fund raising for perpetuation of the coalition. 
-A vwridng board and an advisory boan3 are both needad. An advisory board can 
add credibility but those people usually don't have the tiine to ooramit to a 
working board. 



Tucson Ar a Literacy Coalition 
Cand/ VetiBrug^ien 
1602 S 3rd Ave 
Hicson AZ 85713 
(602) 884-8688 
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?«5HINgKWie 



Ihe grai^ permitted the establishment of the Metropolitan Washington Literacy 
N^tM^ ais an interstate odordiziatdng bod/, bringing together those providing 
llteri^ seondoes ih't^ H^ishington area vnder the direction of the 

H8tn3pt>U ICashbigtcm 0 of Gdvernnients. 'Die Metro Washingtqri Literacy 

If^^cftk^: through the esfatolis^ of a hotline, and the iqpdating of the service 
prqvid^ 6ize6taty, beceme an ihfpniation and referral resource for adult 
leani^ volunteer tutors It also brou^ tx)gether business leaders and 
lltscaa^ provide to b^pLn developing partnerships that will enhance ard e^qsand 
ilterx^ services. 



^Operated the literacy thrbu^ \*icii 795 students and 605 volunteers were 

recrtjdted duri^ the first year of operation. 

rOgtidix±^ a conference for literacy providers in the m etro Vik area, vMch OMsr 
130 pro^d and staxtaits attended, causing this kind of confersice to become an 
annufii es»^ 

-Prod^^ and distributed literacy network I^rochures to rectmt students (7000 
copies to- d^ "fetors. 

-Assisted ^4*^ participated in the PLUS business breakfast vAiich resulted in 
350 businesses attending four regional breakfasts. 

Lsamings 

-In tennsf of operation of a hotline - the best publicity is public service 
announcemsTts on television. 

-A good tracking ^^stem itust be develc^)ed as part of administering the hotline. 



Metro Washington Literacy Nfet jork 
Geraldine Hamilton 

Metropolitan Washi^ Council of Governments 
1875 Ej^ St, NW, Suite 200 
Washixigton DC 20006 
(202) 223-6800 
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